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THE REPUBLIC OF 
By Hox. Wm. H. Burs, 


PAHE youngest of the American 
republics has almost the oldest 
L history. The Curibbeat coast 
line of Colombian and of Ponama was one 
of the earliest localities visited by the 
old Spanish navigators, One of them, 
Adonze de Ojeda, visited a number of 
places along this cnast in 1499 and 1501, 
while Columbus visited Porto Hello, 25 
miles northenst of Colon,and other places 
in 1402, during his last voyage. From 
those dates onward all this portion of the 
Spanish main was constantly visited, ex- 
plored, and apportioned among Spanish 
officials. Many expeditions of discovery 
wete made inland, until all’ that north- 
Westerly portion of South America 
which bas so long heen known as Vene- 
tuela,Colombia, and Eenader was com- 
pletely explored and a fair knowledge 
aft jth resources, mineral and otherwise, 
obtained. 

One of the most important inci- 
dents in these exploring expeditions 
ecenrredl when Vasco Nunez de Halboa, 
governor of the province in Darien, first 
sctout southward from his capital, Santa 
Maria dela Antigua, prompted by what 
the Indians bad told him, and, from an 
elevation on the divide north of the Gulf 
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of San Mignel, discovered the Pacific 
Ocean on the 2sth day of September, 
1513. Many of the earliest historical 
events of the Kepublic of Panama are 
associated with this. intrepil explorer. 
He was on the [sthmus hut a short 
period, but his restless energy wis ever 
prompting him to new eterprises of ¢x- 
ploration und aggrandizement of terri- 
tory for his home government. His tre- 
murkable eareer was cut short in 1517 
by his execution at Acla, on the Curib- 
bean shore of the Gulf of Darien, by i 
jealous governor of the province, who 
feared that Balboa's fruitful enterprises 
mignt give him sufficient fifa? to make 
hiin the head of the new Spanish tetri- 
tory in place of himself. 

The Spanish discoverers fotnd all this 
country, like others of South and Cen- 
tral] America, peopled with large nium- 
bers of Didinns., 

The territory constituting the present 
Repoblicof Panamn, aswell asthe north- 
westerly portion and west coast of South 
Aterica, was carefully scoured in-search 
of the precious metals of which fabulous 
stories were related by the natives, 
many of which were justified bv sub- 
sequent results, Balboa himself visited 
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the Pearl Islaniis iu the Bay of Panama, 
eoned fei of the early Spaniards 
inva Trequent crossing of the [sth- 
mis, and even before the death of Bal- 

boa it became evident that the most 
practicable line of transportution was 
that which i now known as the Panama 
route. | 

Many attempts were made to find other 
practicable routes across the Isthimus be- 
tween the Atrato Kiver, emptying into 
the Gulf of Darien, and the Chagres 
River, emptying into the Caribbean Sea 
eight miles west of Colon; but the ad- 
vatitages of the Panama route were 
promptly recogmizerl hy the Spaniards. 
 Aterritery, consisting largely of the 
present Panama, Colonibia. and ‘Vene- 
pucla; was formed into the province of 
Tierra+firma, It was the governor of 
this province, Pedro Ariasde Avila, who, 
to strengthen his authority, brought 
charges against Balbou, and aftera form 
of trial execnted biti at Acla. By the 
middle of the sixteenth century large 
numbers of Spaniards had migrated to 
this country and created flourishing cen- 
tersoftide, About this time, fi order 
lo secre amore siitabie government for 
his colony, the Spanish emperor created 
the presidency of New Granada, which 
wis Subsequently taised to the rank of 
a viceroyalty in 1715, then Including 
not only Colombia and Venexucia but 
Eenader abso, 
Isthmus formed the northwestern arm of 
this Spanish appanage. 

Like that of most Spanish colonies, the 
sovernment of the countty wis corrupt, 
beeing administered largely tor the berme- 
fit of the fuvored few in authority ; but 
on the whole the country flourished, the 
population increased and trade extended 
along the lines of production of the 
connitry, 





THE REVOLUTION AGAINST SPANISH 
AUTHORITY 


The course of affairsin he viceroyalty 
emuitinued without much change ontil 
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rSit. Maty features of the Spanish 
tule had long borne heavily upon the 
people and aroused such feeling that at 
last they broke out into an insurrection 
gguinst the home government. A con- 
Linn wir againet the Spanish forces 
sent to put down the insurrection con- 
tinued until 1824, when Spanish author- 
ity disappeared, Meintime the Ver 
exuiclin patriot, Simon Bolivar, born iti 
the city of Caracas in 1754, made his 
way into promitetice in national affairs, 


and m i8tg completed a union of the 


three divisions of the country into the 
first Republic of Colombia, ‘This re- 
public wasshortlived. Venexuela with- 
drew in 1379 and) Eeundor im 1830, 
The creation of the Republic of New 
Granada followed in ri31, tut its con- 
stitution was not formed until 1832. 
Under it the territory was divided into 


eighteen provinces. The president of 


the tiew republic held office four years, 
The course of affairs was much dis- 
turbed, aid a cial war broke ont after 
one or two presidential tenms, and did 
noteclose until rS41. In1S4go'the Prov- 
ince of Cartagena sequded from the new 
republic, ond immediately thereafter the 
neighboring provinces of Panama: and 
Veragua took the same step, ‘This was 
the first period of independence of the 
Isthmus of Panama, The- revolting 
states were soon rewnited wiler a con- 
slitution reformed in p845. The Re- 
public of New Granada enjoyed little 
tranquillity, being subject to domestic 
disturbances of greater or less mag: 
nite almost continuously, but various 
teases signifying general advance 
ment in civilization were adopted from 
time: to time, Among those was one 
by which slavery was entirely abolished 
in THs§2. 

An impottant altermtion of the con- 
stitution took place in 1853, tunder 
which the provinces were merely fed- 
erated into the republic, euch being 
granted the right to assume its ine 
pendence atany tine. This right under 
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the constitution was asserted by Antin- 
quinn Panimeaim 1656 and i847, this 
being the second miependence of the 
Province of Panama. Storory times fol- 
lowed these national tphenavals;, ond 
the independence of the provinces was 
not long undisturbed, A conpress at 
fogota established a republic under the 
name of the United States of Colombia 


i 1862, adopting anew federal consti- 
tution for the ptirpose of inchoding all 
the territary tutherto beld by the Re- 
public of Colombia. tocloding the [sth 
mus-of Panaina, The opposite party, 
however, victorious in the western por- 
tion of the country, declined! to ac- 
knowledge the authority at Bogota, 
Internal disturbances of all derrtes, 
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including the assassinition of lenilers 
aud bloody battles, constitnted the be 
era until 1867, when the opp 

partics came to terms to m Si vei: 
extent to permit the appointment of a 
provincial government and the drawing 
up of a constitution, At this time an 
other attempt, not successful, was made 
to reéstublish the former republic of the 
three comntries—Venexuela, Colombia, 
atnl Eeuador; but under the comstitu- 
tion ndepted May 8, 1463, the Repriblic 
of Colomina was erected, atl it has 
endtred to the present time.  [nsur- 
recHiows andl interonl disorganirzations 
prevailed for a number of years, ani 
the history of the Republic hus been 
accentuated hy frequent revolutions, 


nny of which have taken place in 
Panama. 


EXTENT OF THE PRESEST REPUALIC 


This: brings us to the consideration 
of the Republic of Panama as it now 
stamds, having declared its independence 
on November 3, 1904. The Republic 
of Panann is identical in territorial 
limits with the department of Panama 
of the Republic of Colombia, This cle- 
partment extended from Costa Rica on 
the west to o line drawn first nently due 
south from Cope Tiburon at the sonth- 
ern limit of the Gulf of Darien, then 
southwesterly to a point on the Pacific 
coast a short distance southeast of Punta 
Cocalite, "Phi last or enstern limit of 
the department of Panama is almost en- 
tirely along the divide between the 
Atrato River and the watershed drain- 
ing inte the Gulf of San Miguel, 

The Republic of Panama lies between 
the purallelsof 7° 13" and 9" north lati- 
tude, and also hetween 77° «14' and §2° 
30° «longitude west from Greenwich. 
Approximitely speaking, therefore, its 
extreme length east and west 1s about 
three hundred and fifty miles,and its ex- 
treme width north and sonth one hun- 
dred and twenty miles. [ts population 
is not well determined, but it probably 
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doesnot extendthree hundred thousand. 
This poprilation is largely composed of 
people of Spanish descent, hut there ate 
also latge numbers of negroes, who have 
cone chiefly from jomaica diuring the 
constricting work condticted ly the old 
Panama Company. A few Chinamen 
have aleo foun their way tothe Isthinns 
oid become perniuanent residents: The 
notive Indians are also occasionally seen 
on the cone of population between Pan- 
ama and Colon, These races have been 
mingled jm all concervable proportions, 
eo that the features or racial ¢ bey- 
istics of ote or more oreven all of these 
various tationslities may be traced in 
the face of a single individual, Some 
of the old Spanish families have still te- 

tained the purity of their blood and sre 
among the prominent people of the 
Isthmus. Its entire area 16 about 41,- 
boo square miles, of abott the ares of 
the State of Indinria. 

The Cordillera forming the main 
mHolttain ridge extending from South 
to North America ond constituting the 
continental divide runs throngh the 
entire length of the Republic of Ponsa, 
in the easter: portion the divide being 
mitch nearer the Caribbean Sea than the 
Picifie Ocean, while in the western por- 
tion its location is more nearly central. 
The low notch or saddle in the Cordil- 
lera tear the city of Panama, with a 
summit elevation about yoo feet above 
sea level, the lowest throughout the 
Central American Isthmus except at 
Nicaragua, affords the railroad location 
built upon wearly fifty vears ago and 
the recommended route for the isthmian 
ehip canal, 

Not less than one-half of the entire 
territory of the Republic is mountainons 
and covered with luxuriant tropical 
repetition, including heayy forest trees, 
some of which ate among the: highly 
valuable woods, These forests are prac: 
tically trackless. “Tribesof Indians, nat 
in large numbers, live along the Carib- 
bean coast between Panama and Darien, 
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ati also on the sunthern slopes. Some 
of these Indians preserve jealously their 
isolation, and have never acksowledged 
the sovereignty of any goverment. 


THE PANAMA BRATLAOAD 


The most prominent feature of the 
Republic of Ponoma is the Panama 
Ratlroad and the partially constructed 
canal, with the adjacént ‘strip of terri- 
tory, including the cities and towns, 
with their aggregated business or in- 
dustrial centers, along the line from 
Colon to Panama, 

This railroad,a single-track line of five 
feet pauge, was built nearly fifty years 
aco, Itis but forty-nine miles long, and 
it is conducted practically as an Ameri- 
cati railroad ‘corporation, although it is 
owed by the new Panama Canal Com- 
pany. The principal offices of the com- 
pany are in the city of New York. 
This company does not confine itself 
wholly to railroad business, but owns 
aud conducts the line of steamers Tiun- 
ning between the portsof New York and 
Colon under the name of the Panama 
Railroad-Steamship Company. 

The railroad forms ao line of land 
transportation ta which converges mia 
rine commerce from many widely sepa- 
rated portsof the world. On the Pacific 
sile steamship lines plying up and down 
the west const of South America, and 
the Pacthic mail steamships touching 
along the North and Central America 
coast From San Francisco southward, 
together with other ships approaching 
from the Pacific Ocean, have made Pan- 
ama their terminal port for many vears. 
The port of Colon hasan equally exten- 
sive ocean shipping business, with not 
less than nine or ten steamship lines 
from-Spain, France, England,Germany, 
Italy, and the United) States, making: it 
either a terminal port or port of call. 
In addition to these ocean steamship 
limes there is a little coasting trade of a 
local character on both sides of the Isth- 
mus camied on in sinall sailing vessels, 
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The Panama Railroad hos always been 
& protiinent transportation line, along 
whith currents of commerce andl streams 
of passenger traffic, fed by the steamship 
lites on the two oceans, have continu- 
misty flowed. Latterly a considerable 
banann trade has alse sprung up along 
the railroad line, 


THE RELATION OF THE ISTHMUS TO 
. THE REST OF THE WORLD 

‘The location of the Isthmus is mark - 
edly central to that portion of the 
through commerce of the warld which 
would be served by the Panama Canal. 
lt ts practically a half-way station be- 





tween the ports of eastern Asia, Austra- 
lin, atid the islands between and the 


portsof Europe, Itis beheved that the 
opening of the canal will create a highly 
stimulating iflnence upon the trade be- 
tween the west cost of South America 
and the ports of the United States—a 
business which has hitherto been devel- 
oped chiefiy with foreign ports, The 
geocraphical relation of the Republic of 
Panama to some of the principal ports 
of the world is shown by the following 


‘sintement of the distances in tautical 


miles to be sailed by steam vessels on 
the respective trips indicnted: 


Milne 
From Panwa to San Francisoco........ 1,277 


From Parga to Homi... ....cce An GO§ 
Frau Panama to Yokohama, ......... 5,005 
From Patiama to Shongtiat BQ8s 
From Colon to New Work, .....-..--. 1,QHl 
From Colon to Liverpool..... ... 2... 4.790 
Frum Colon to New Oricatna..... 


om ee oe ie ee 


‘ween! poo 
THE RESOURCES OF THE REPUALIC 


The mineral resources of the Republic 
of Panama are practically undeveloped. 
although it is known that there are con- 
siderable depasits of coal of fair quality— 
perhaps of excellent quality—not far 
from the railroad and canal zone. The 
precious nietals are found in «mall quan- 
tities at many points, with indications 
of greater value; but these resources, 
like many others of the new republic, 
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are tiisuch an wtideveloped stage that ua 
definite: statement can be made as to 
their potential value, 

Thearricultural résdurces-of the coun- 
try are greater than ordinarily supposed, 
There is excellent grazing land near 
Colon, along the Panama Railroad, ind 
within a few miles of the city of Panama, 
Further west, ithe Chiniquidistrict and 
on the Pacific side of that portion of the 
Isthmus, there are extensive stretches of 
country well adapted te agneultural pur- 
poses, both for grazing and for the russ: 
me of wll those tropical proadiucts which 
erow in such luxuriance throughout the 
fertile portions of Central America and 
the Isthmus. Fine grades of stock in 
substantial numbers are already found 
Oo some portions of the Isthmus, ancl 
dairy farming is already conducted in 
the vicinity of Panama. 

Large stretches. of native forests. of 
valuable timber, such asimahogany, both 
light-and dark, and other similar woods 
are found throughout the Republic, but 
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are vel practically uncdevel- 
oped, Such valuable tropical 
products as cacao, hananas of 
all kinds, sugur Gine, indigo, 
cotton, tobacco, vanilla, corn, 
rice, and other stiilar pro- 
ducts crow in obutnlance, and 
comliitions of systematic tm, 
dustry only are needed to de- 
velop them into sorces of 
eTeat wealth to the-comntry 
Under the encouraging infln- 
ences of a stable govermment, 
where life anid property are Te: 
spected, the matiral resediroes 
af the Republic of Panama wt!l 
be productive i a arricoagit at 
wealth which, stated) in a 
quantitative way, would now 
he incredible, in view of the 
erbde ond depressed cone- 
tions of industry which have 
prevailed from the beginnings 
af its histery to the present 
litte. 


COMMUNTCOATION 


There are practically no roads foun 
in the Republic except those of o crude 
and ill-kept- kind near to the cittes of 
towns along the line of the Panama 
Railroud Company between Colon and 
Panama, The only marked exception 
to this statement if the old so-called 
Roval road built between Lonices, on the 
tipper Chagres, ty Panama, a distance 
of about rp omiles. This old road, for- 
merly o crude pared way, was traveled 
by passengers crossmip the Lethe he- 
fore the construction of the Panama 
Railroad, ‘This trafhe found its way wp 
the Chagres Kiver to the small native 
town of Cruces, now contaming- a few 
scores of people, and then passed over- 
land from that point either on foot or 
horseback, or by such orude vehicles as 
the country afforded, to Panama, It 
was by this route that many people 
went to California during the gold ex- 
citement of 1846 ancl the vears inmmedi- 
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ately following. This read has been 
abandoned for many vears, as lias the 
ancient rond from Portobella te Panama. 

The greater portion of the teritory 
of the Republic is of small elevation, 
with many large marshes along the sea- 
comst, Even the mountainous portions 
enst and sontheast of the railrond, form- 
ing the Darien country, are not high, 
probably in no case exceeding an eleva- 
tion of 2,800 feet, The arable land on 
either side of the Isthmus is mostly 
erotned of low elevation. 


THE CLIMATE 


The climate of the Isthmus t< thor- 
oughly tropical in character, bot it is 
by no means entitled to the bad name 
which is so frequently given to it. In 
speaking of thisclimate, all business and 
social activity in the Republic of Panama 
is so centered in the vicinity of the ratl- 
road line, which is also practically the 
proposed! catial ronte, that observations 
a4 to climatic or other conditions apply 
strictly to this vicinity, although they 
are practically the same for other parts 
of the Republic. 

At Panama the Isthmts is scarcely 
tiore thun forty mileswide. ‘The prox- 
imity of the two oceans necessarily af- 
fects the climate ina marked manner. 
The continental divide at this location 
is low, Dsing to an ¢levation but little 
more than three hundred feet above 
mean 4a level, Winds therefore blow 
across the entire Isthmus almost wnob- 
structed: Tider the tropical sun the 
evaporntion front the two oceans is 
rapid, and the consequence is an atnics- 
phere highly charged with aqueous 
vapor at nearly all times, The high 
temperatiine of the tropical climate is 
therefore accentuated with great humid- 
ity, which is enervating to a marked 
degree to thase who have been bred in 
a temperate climate, 

“The temperature at Colon, on the Car- 
ibbean side of the Isthmus, not often 
rises above go” Falir.,:although it occa- 
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sionally reaches o8° or even a little 
higher, 05 in December, ri65 (98"-2), 
and January and March, 1886 (g8".2}, 
the latter year being an unusually 
het ote. The thean of the maximum 
monthly tempeniture that yearwasq§ -2 
Fakr. The usual maximum monthly 
teniperature ratges from about §5° 
Fahr. to about 91° or 92° Fahr. The 
minimin monthly temperature usally 
ranges frotit about 6o° Fahr. to, about 
+s° Fahr., the thean minimum monthly 
temperature being but little under 7a" 
Fahr. The mean temperature through- 
owt the year is not far from 80° Fahr. 
The interior points of the Isthmus, such 
a4 Gamboa and Obispo, about halt way 
across the Isthmus on the railroad line, 
genctally experience maxininm temper- 
atures perhaps two or three degrees 
higher than at Colon, and minimum tem- 
peratures perhaps three or four degrees 
lower than at that point. On the Pa- 
cific side the temperature may rit a 
degree or two higher than at Colon, 
For all erdinaty purpotes it may be 
stuted that therets nesenstble difference 
in teiperature on the two sites of the 
Lsthmns, nor in other climatic conditions 
except the rainfall, which differs sensi- 
bly; On the high ground at Culebra, 
where the canal and railroad lines cut 
the continental divide, and where the 
elevation is from two hundred to three 
hundred feet above seo level, the oir is 
cooler and dryer than at either sea- 
coast, These figures show that the rul- 
ing temperatures.on the Isthmus are not 
so high as those shown by the hottest 
weather of s New York or Washington 
summer: lit the temperatures, such os 
they are on the Isthmus, continwe with- 
ont material abaterment. 

The low latitude of the Isthmus of 
Panama, the farthest point north lying 
in latitude g°, brings the sun at the 
zenith twice during the year, once at 
noon on April 1 on its journey north- 
ward, and the second time st noon on 
August 2g on its return southward 
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toward the wintersolstice. At the sum- 
tier solstice its elevation above the 
notth horizon is 75° 41° and 57° 24° 
above the south horizon at the winter 
solstice. These conditions introdiice 
in approach to niifornmity in the tem- 
perature of the varving seasons, as they 
also produce opposite prevailing winds 
in different portions of the year. As 
the digect roys-of the sun tend to canse 
the hot air to rise vertically winder it 
during those portions of the vear when 
the stn is north of the zenith, the pre- 
vailing winds are southerly or south- 
westerly, bot when it. is south of the 
venith the sume canses make the pre- 
yailing winds from north or morth- 
easterly, It ts: in this portion of the 
year when at more intervals the northers 
blow inte the harbor of Colon with stich 
severity a8 to require-ships found in it 
to put to sea for their safety, 

The vear on the Isthmus ts divided 
inte the dry season:and the wet season. 
The cv season covers the four months 
of January, February, March,and April, 
during which littl or to rain falls. 
(The wet séason is composed of the re- 
maining eight months of the year, the 
wettest portions being usually in May 
and in Octoher, The rainfall on the 
Caribbean side—y, ¢., at Colon—is con- 
siderably greater than either in the in- 
terior or on the Parifie side, its annual 
aincunt usually ranging from about 85 
to nearly 155 inches, with an average 
of about t25 to 130 Inches. In the in- 
terior, as at Gumboa or Bus Ohispo, the 
aunteal precipitation varies ordinarily 
from about 75 to nearly 140 inches, with 
an. average of on to os inches, The total 
Precipitation at Panama, however, may 
vary from about 45 to about &> inches 
per annum, with an average of about 
66to 6; inches. As the average annual 
precipitation in New York or Wash- 
iu rion may Vary approximately irom 
40 to 90 Inches, it is seen that the wet 
season in the Republic of Panama ex- 
hibits relatively high miinfall, al- 
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though not more than about one-half of 
that whichoccurs at Greytown, in Nica- 
raga, 

Diting the wet months there are some 
phenomenal downpours, with the effect 
af turning rivers inte torrents, and this 
is particularly the case with the Chapres 
River, the principal river of the Repub- 
hte, which empties into the Carthhean 
Sea shout § mileswestof Colon. Pass 
ing up this river from its mouth, its 
general conrse lies southeast for a dis- 
tance of nearly 30 miles toObispo, Still 
passing tpstream, its course at this point 
turns sharply to the northeast. From 
Obispo for a distance of about 27 miles 
down stream the course of the aia 
Railroud and the line of the propased 
catial follow the Chagres River to the 
low lands adjoining the Caribbean coast, 
Inthe other direction, however, both the 
railroad and the canal leave the river at 
Obispo and cut through the continental 
divide toward Panama, the Panama end 
of the canal being about 20 miles from 
Obispn, 

THE VARIOUS "oat a FOR A SHIP 


At the present time the greatest in- 
terest centering on the Republic of 
Panatin, aside from the remarkable 
nnanimity with which the people of the 
Isthmus as a anit declared and sectired 
their independence through o single, ef- 
fective but bloodless effort, is that which 
attaches to the proposed ship canal con- 
necting the two oceans practically along 
the line of the Panama Railroad, The 
project of an Isthmian ship canal is 
almost as old asthe discovery of the 
Isthmus, for it is nearly 406 years ag 
that the Spaniards themselves seriously 
discussed this enterprise, As early as: 
1520 the Spanish monarch, Charles Y. 
directed a survey to be made for the pur- 

of determining the feasibility of an 
isthmian ship canal, From that time 
ttil this the project of a ship canal 
ncross the Isthmus has been actively dis- 
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Low Tide-in the Harbor of Panam; the range of tide at Panama is 20 feet, 
and at Colon only one foot 


cussed, although asa result of thatearly 
survey the Spanish governor declared 
“that such a work was impracticable, 
nti that no king, however powerful he 
might be, was capable of forming oa 
junction of the two seas or of furnish- 
iny the means of carrying out such an 
nndertaking.’" The followers of the 
Spanish governor were less ensily dis- 
couraged than he. 

The stip-canal enterprise gathered 
advocates from one century to another, 
until, during the nineteenth century 
and the bret years of the twentieth, matty 
careful surveysof possible routes across 
the Isthmus were nade, The principal 
of those lying in the Republic of Pan- 
dina, begtoning with the most ensterly, 


are the Caledonia route, the San Blas 
route, and the Panama route. The 
Caledonia route has at times attractel 
much attention on iooount of the highly 
colored but absolutely false accounts 
rendered of it by ome or two eatly &x- 
plorers. [henortherm extremity of this 
route, at Caledoma Hay, 15 about one 
hitndred and sixty-five niiles énst of 
Coton aml cresses the Isthmus im the 
mdinin a southwesterly direction, The 
surveys of the Tethmian Canal Commis- 
di showed that the clevation of the 
divide at this point and the heavy work 
to be done slong tts line were far too 
great to permit its feasilnlity being con- 
sidered in comparison with that of the 
Pannma route. The San Blas route, 
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Cine of the 


the Caribbean end of which is on tlre 
(oulf of San Blas, i ek 

Colon. This route has the dis 
characteristic of 
cuted) on protrall the shortes t Tine 
behyween the tide whters of the two 
oceans on the Isthmus, this distance 
hetng scarcely thirty miles. The shorn 
length of this line bas:secured forit a 
nutiber of extnest advocates, It also 
vas snbie ct to sarvey by the engineer 
tie parties of the [sthmian Commission 
The élevation of the divele at this cross- 
ii? If et) great as to necessitate the con- 
sideration of a ship tunnel from five to 
seven miles long, the canal being planned 
sea-level waterway. The great 


“cat at acanal on this line and the bay 


cata iat ile. 
"a 
eest o] 


inigriiehiing Lerttigr ith 


as 6d 


Hospital Buihiines on the 
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Hill Hack of 


aris attending such a construction as a 
shin tine! rendered this route, ike the 
Caledonia line, neither practicable nor 
feasible, compared with the Panama 
ratte. 

Many survers atl examinations have 
meen niade st diferent crossings of the 
Central American isthmus between Te 
himntepec in Mexico, and the eastern 
cde al the Kepnblic of Panama. As 

rest aid as enthusigetic as the sh] 
cei of other routes have been, the 
nicst complete ane exact Stitve Ss aticl 
estimates have shown that the Panamn 
route embodies the preatest neem ber cf 
auivarntages of any line ever considered 
fora ship canal between the two oceans, 
It is a tribute to the sagacity aiml goo 
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judgment of the old Spanish explorers 
that they also settled wpon practically 
this romte as the most feasible and: pra- 
ticable for the same pir 

The proposed Panama line, favorably 
reported pon by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission and tow adopted as the 
basis of the treaty being negotiated be-. 
tween the United Statesand the Repub- 
lic of Parana, begins at Colon and ex- 
tends in a southeasterly direction toa 
point on the Bay of Patiama near the 
city of that name, and has oa total length 
of 49,07 mnthes between the six-fatioim 
eres In the two oceans. At the pres- 
ent time the city of Colon has» popu- 
lation af probally about 3,000 people, 
while the city of Panama los 9 popula 
tion of perhaps 25,009 people. The 
population scattered along the line of 
the railroad may add ten to fifteen thou- 
sand more, making o total of perhaps 
forty to forty-five thonsand people in 
the 1-mile strip of territory between 
the two oceans within which the. rriil- 
‘sar is found and the canal will be 
WTI, 


THE PLAN OF DE LESSEFS 


This canal route is that which wes 
adopted at the International Scientttic 
Congress convened in Paris in May, 
1879, under the auspices of Ferdinand 
de Lexens, the concession for the canal 
having been obtained from the Repuh- 
he of Colombian in the preceding year by 
Lieut. LL. N. BL Wyse, a French naval 
ofieer, This congress not only se 
lected the Panama ronte, but also 
decided that the waterway to be con- 
structed should be a sea-level canal, 
A company entitled ‘ Compagnie Lini- 
verselle du Canal Interocéanique."’ and 
commonly known as the Old) Panama 
Canal Company, was immediately or- 
(fatized to construct the work, After 
various efforts it financed the enterprise 
and begun work, which was prosecnted 
n7til May 15, 1889, when the company 
went into bankruptcy, and its effects 
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were put inte the hands of n liquidator, 
an officer of the French: conrt corre- 
sponiling closely to the American re- 
ceiver_ . 

Frior to the bankruptey of the old 
company the project for a sea-level 
cottal was temporarily abatidored in the 
hope that the funds available might be 
suliicient for the construction of a lock 
canal, After various victssitudes the 
new Panama Canal Company was or- 
gatized oti the goth of October, 184 
Work was resumed on the canal imme: 
dintely thereafter, and has been comtin- 
ed until the present time, the force 
eniploved, however, being small The 
old company raise) by the sabe of stocks 
anil tands tot far from $246,060,000, 
and it hos been steted that the miumber 
of persons holding the sectirities was 
over two hundred thonsand. 

When the concession for building the 
Panama Kaifroad was secured from the 
Colombian Govermment, control of all 
availible transportation routes scross 
the Isthmus im the territoryof the present 
Republic of Panama-was covered hy it. 
The. construction of the ship canal by 
the old Patiaind Conal Company was 
therefore subject ta the rights conveved 
inthe Fanima Railroad concession. [1 
order to control this feature of the situa- 
tion, therefore the old Panama Company 
purchased neariy the entire stock of the 
rilroad company, which thus became a 
part of the ussets of the new Panamn 
Canal Company. 





THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
TSTHMIAN COMMISSION 


When the Isthmian Canal Conmmssion 
made tts first visit of investipaetiont of the 
canal routes four years apo, it found 
large amount of excavation and other 
work done along the line of the canal, 
as well-as a lorge amount of land, build- 
ings, structures, and tiany plans aid 
papers, all constituting a part of the 
property of the new Panama Canal Com- 
pany. All this property was sitnated on 
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the Isthimtis except a mass of plans and 
papers in the ofhee of the canal company 
at Paris, ‘The Commission in its report, 
under date of November 16,19o0r,recom- 
iietided, in case of selection of the Pan- 
ama toute, payment of S40,000,000 to 
the new Panama Canal Company for all 
its property, rights, and concessions con- 
nected with the unfinished canal. That 
offer, os made by the United States Gov- 
ernment, has since been aceepted by the 
French, conipaty. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission 
adopted the French line foritsestimates, 
bit tiade some material changes in the 
plans for the work. The canal as 
planned by the Commission is a lock 
canal, its typical or standard section for 
firm earth having a bottom width of 
130 feet, a minimum depth of water of 
45 feet, and a top width of 269 feet. 
This. section is suitabl y tiodifiedl for 
harbor sections, for sections im soft 
gromid, for sections in rock ond in Inkes 
and wherever required by unusual con- 
ditions. These adopted sections would 
afford ample waterway for the greatest 
ships afloat at the present time, as re- 
quired by the law creatine the Cammis- 
S100. 

The locks for this canul are great ma- 
sonry constructions, having a tsable 
length of 740 feet with a clear width of 
$4 feet, more than large enough to ac- 
commotinte any vessel now afloat or 
planned to be built. 


Beginning at the 6-fathom curve in 


the harbor of Colon, the canal is planned 
to be excavated for-a distance of 7 miles 
through the low, marshy grounicls in that 
vicinity to Gatun, where the ine meets 
the Chagres River. From that point to 
Bohio, about 17 miles frem Colon, a 
little east of south from the port of 
starting, the canal would be excavated 
generally along the marshy lowlands 
through which the Chagres River flows 
in that vicinity, cutting the course of 
that river four of five times. This 17- 
mile section of the canal is a sea-level 
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section; but at Bohio is found a compar: 
atively narrow place in the valley of the 
Chagres River with rock outcroppings 
on ope side and atwhich » dam may be 
built. At this point it was the purpose 
of the French company also to build a 
dam, but the Isthmian Canal Commission 
provisionally located its dani 4t a site 
nearly half a-mile dowtstream from that 
of the French dam, and proposes to build 
it maternally hicher. 
THE GREAT DAM AT hOHIO 


This-dam would retain behind it the 
waters of the Chapres River tan eleya- 
tion varying froin 85 feet to go or o2 
feet above mean sea level, thus form- 
ing what haé been called Luke Bohio. 
It would bock up the water of the 
Chagres River for acistonce of ahont 20 
miles, through about 14 of which the 
course of the canal work be laid, Lake 
Bohio woukd constitute the summit level 
of the canal, and would be reached by 
two great masonry locks binlt together, 
ie. i series near one end of the dat at 
Bolte, the lit of each one of these two 
locks being 45 feet as a maximum, 
These locks would be built as twin 
structures, so that if an accident should 
happen to one side the other side would 
still be available for use, and thus eave 
the operation of the canal from being 
broken, A great ledge of rock affords 
non ¢xecllent site for the construction of 
these locks. 

The building of this great dam at 
Bohio, with its top nearly roo feet above 
the water ip the river in its normal! con- 
dition, is one af the great works of the 
entire canal construction, As the safety 
and operation of the canal would depend 
entirely upon the stability of this dam, 
the Commission recommenced a pian of 
construction fey which a miaisenury core 
wall 30 feet thick at the bottom and 8 
feet at the top would be built up from 
the rock beneath the bed of the river to 
the top of the dom, thus efficiently pre- 
venting all Jeakoge of water through the 
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A. Market Scene in Panama 


porous sand and gravel, of which large 
Portions of the substrata beneath the 
nyer bed are composed. 

As the top of this dam would hove 
an elevation of roo feet above the seq, 
and As the highest water in Lake Bohio 
would be S fret lower than that eleva- 
tion, no water would ever overflow this 
dam, bot the surplus of food waters of 
the Chapres River would be discharged 
over a masonry spillway about 3 miles 
-framthedam. Thesmillway weir would 
be of masonry and abant 2,000 feet long, 
Its location i in a tietch or depression 
inthe ridge between the headwaters of 





a stall tributary of the Chapres called 
the Gigante and the valley of the Cha- 
eres River, The crest of this 2,000 
foot-long overflow would be 8s feet 
above sen level, Tt i estimated that 
with the preatest fool possible in the 
Chogres Kiver the depth of water on 
the overtiow WELT would TOE bie PIcCater 
than 7 feet. Dring a prent flood, 
therefore, the river would drcharve 
to this lake, and Its waters would ac- 


cnmulate there wirtil deep enonrh to 


tun aver the: masonry spillway. With 
the flood in arising singe, the ameonnt 
flowing over the spillway wonld imorenase 
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up to the greatest flood height, after 
which the rate of discharge over the 
spillway would decrease. This reguio- 
tion of the Chagres floods, therefore, 
takes cure of itself. Tt requires no at- 
tention, 
spillway, the flood waters would flow 
through an artificial channel down into 


the Chagres River beyond any of the 


coal works and where no damage would 
be come. 

About 1.0 miles up the Chagres from 
Obispe at a paint called Athajuelu there 
jean excellent site for adam. Tt has 
been proposed to build at this Alhajvela 
site a great masonry dam for the pur- 
pose of impounding flood waters of the. 
Chactes River tothe extent of the stor- 
age cupacity behind the dam, and so re- 
duce the flood effects in Lake Hohn, 
‘This storage reservoir would also net as 
a source of feed water for the caonnol 
should the traffic on i in the future be- 
come so lirge 15 to require this arddi- 
tional supply. 


THE CULERRA CUT 


From Obispo, 30 miles from Colon, 
the canal line rans teward the southeast 
through the continental divide in a di- 
rect course toward Panama, ond for 
neatiy 7 niles from Obispe a great cut 
has to be made through the high ground 
forming that divide; For a distance of 
abot = miles from Obispa this is known 
ws the Ermperador Cut, bevond which 
lies a mile and a half known as the Cu- 
lebra Cut. The greatest depth of this 
ent at Culebra rs about 250 feet, and the 
amount of material to he removed it this 
stretch of 7 niles of cattil excayation ts 
nbout43.000,000 cubic yards, Tt ts the 
greatest singl= feature of the entire canal 
coustriction. 

The summit or Bohio Lake level ends 
e a point called Pedro Miguel, about 

6 miles southeasterly of the Culebra 
Set ant 38 miles from Colon, where is 
located a fight of two locks arranged in 
twin plan like the others, cach one of 


After discharging over the 
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the pair having a. lift varying from 27 
to 31 feet, according to the varying 
height of water in Lake Bohio, By 
means of these two locks the water sur- 
face in the canal is bronghtdown to an 
elevation about 28 feet above sea level. 
The last. lock on the line ‘is at a point 
called Miraflores, 4 little lest than ao 
mile and a half from the Pedro Miguel 
locks, From Miraflores to the end‘of 
the canal, at a point called La Boca on 
the Bay aif Panama, is less thin 5 miles, 
and this portion of the canal constitutes 
what may be called the Pactfic section 
or level. The water of this Pacific sec- 
tion of the cunal ses and falls coinci- 
dently with the tides-in the Hay of Pan- 
ania, amd as the range of tide in that 
hay is about 20 feet, the Miraflores lock 
is largely a tidal lock. [ts minimum 
lift, fant te at high tide, is 18 feet, 

while the maximnom lift at low tide m 38 
feet. It ts obvious from these tidal con- 

ditions that if the canal were constricted 
asa sec-level canal a tidal lock would 
be tieeded ut or near its Pacific end. 
That port of the canal Tne between 
Miraflores ond the Huy of Panama is 
located closely along the course of the 
Rid Grande, which is marly o tidal 
river. its two principal tibutanes above 
Miraflores being Rio Pedro Miguel and 
Rio Catnitille, both being small and tn- 
sieniftcant sineanis. 

The letvth of canal between theshore 
lines is about 44 miles, although the 
leneth between the 6-fathom curves on 
the tivo sidesof the Isthmitia, as has al- 
ready been stated .is 49 miles, 130f which 
lie in the artificial Lake Hohio. The 
creation of Lake Bohio would mecess- 
tate the relocation and relinliding of tie 
nilroad between Bohio ond Obispo, 
throwing it back upon bigber ground. 

No canal with locks can be operated 
without provision for the water used in 
toking boats through the locks, for 
evaporation, for seepage, and for other 
Purposes invident to maintenance atul 
operation of the canal, At each lock- 
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age on the Panama canal a lock full of 
Witer representing a volume nearly 750 
feet long,.24 feet wide, and 45 feet deep, 
would be used in the Bohio locks and 
abeut two-thirds as mich inthe Pedro 
Miguel lacks, This requires a hirge 
supply of water, which the Isthinian 
Commission computed for all purposes 
1 be t per second for an 
amtitiel trafic of 10,000,000 tons passing 
through the cannl. This water supply 
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Cutting the Canal through Morasses, Chagres River Region 


is afforded by the Chagres River, ane 
without it of its equivalent the canal 
woukl not be possible, 

In view of the complete system of self- 
contral of the Chagres floods by the 
(sigante Spillway, the.Chngres Kiver, 
insteacl of below an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the construction and mainte 
Hams of Lhe canal, as has at times been 
noprehended, actually a gracious leat 
nreof the canal enyironiwiient, and by that 


aiitomutic control it has been changed 
{rom a sinister agent too fnendly power. 
Furthermore, while the average ciLs- 
charge of the Chagres River is nearly 
three times the quantity required tor 
feeding the canal, there are times in the 
(ty seasons when the discharge of the 
Tiver isnot more than two-thirds of the 
quantity required for that purpose. This 
deficiency is abindantly made up by the 
storage in Lake Bohio until the traffic 





exteeds 10,G00,000 tons pniually,. At 
that time the storage in the Albajuela 
reservar will give an_additional supply 
for on increase of troafhe three or four 
times as great as the volume which con 
he accommo y the storage in Lake 





Bohia. 
AAOMIS ABLE SANTTARY: CONDITIONS 
The sanitary conditions of the [Isthmus 


ure at the present time wretched!ly bad 


“a 
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The Culebra (ut 


Neither Colon nor Panomo has either o 
system of waller stapply Of 2 aE Wer sys 
tem. The water used in Panama for 
potable purposes is brought into the city 
in casks mounted an wheels and drawn 
by ninles from some more or less polluted 
source cutside of but neat the city, or 
caught i cisterns from the tam water 
Howing from roots during the wet sea 
SOT, OF it some othercrude and usually 
Whisanitary wy. 

There are o few drains in the citv of 
Panama, constructed immediately under 
the surface of the «treets, with little or 
no reranitogrodes. “The water orsew- 
age and decaying matter collecting im 
the low portions of these drains and re- 
taining there wader the high temper- 
atureot the climate make thei far worse 


conditions imaginable. 


that no drains atall. Thelack of care 
aml proper disposal of household anc 
other tefuse creates the most timsanitare 
T hese observa: 
tions may he emphasized for the smaller 
towns and-villages between Colon und 
Ponuma, Asa consequence, yellow fever 
ia probably always present, and at tines 
fee tiithes epide mic form. Malatial fevers 


aud- other similar diseases are also 
ectinially prevent under agrrayated 
forms. Thése conditions, however, are 


completely temediahle by means well 
known atl available at the present time, 

The entire Isthrus can be pinced ino 
completely sanitary condition: so that tts 
healthfulness shall be aseuréd bey resort 
ing to methods and means which hove 
now become practicilly standard in the 
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satitation of cities and towns. [tis ab- 
solntely essential that water works, sup- 
plying potable and wholesome water, be 
estublished for the cities and larger 
owns; atul concurrently therewith there 
must be established suitable sewer sys- 
tems with rational and sanitary disposal 
of sewage. All these results are now 
perfectly practicable of attatnment with- 
out tmreasonable cost or material diffi- 
culty, [twill be imperative, however, 
that sanitary regulations be ereated, en- 
forced, and miintained with the rigor of 
niilitary discipline. Under such reason: 
thle sanitary conditions as it is entirely 
practicable to attain, anid with proper 
quarantine tegulations, there is no rea- 
son why the Isthmus may not be main- 
tained entirely free of yellow fever ot 
from other tropical epidemics, 


COST OF THE CANAL 


The United States Government has 
entered inte a provisional agreement to 
purchase the entire property of every 
teseription and the rights of the new 
Panama Catal Company for the sum of 
$40,000,000, The cost of completing 
the Panatia Canal under the plat of the 
Isthnouan Canal Commission is estimated 
by that Commission at $144,233,358, 
The sum of these two atiounts—s$1 Sq, - 
243,358—represents the total cost of the 
constriction of the isthnitan ship canal 
by this rotite, to which should be added 
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sch additional costs-asare required to be 
incurred in. securing theadiditional nights 
ain) SOncessions necessary to enable the 
United States Government tocnter upon 
the Fsthimis and begin the work, 

‘The constummation of this great work 
iS apparently close at hand, The crea- 
tion of the Republic of Panna has 
solved thedifficultieswhich had gathered 
ahout the negotiations af the requisite 
treaty, mod it will probably be but a 
short tine before this; the grentest en- 
fineering work of ‘the world, will be 
undertaken and carrie! to comple- 
tion, This achievement will not only 
create new lines of ocean commerce ancl 
stimulate some of the older lines into 
new life, but it will also bring the At- 
Tnitic ond Pacitic shores of the United 
States into much closer communication 
than before, thay strengthening those 
bonds of mutual interest ond natural 
sympathy which lie at the foundation 
of best national life, In this part of 
the world’s developnient the new Re- 
public of Panama becomes the center 
of the material activities through which 
these great results will he accomplished, 
thits attaining the fniition of 400 years 
of effort. She is to be congratulated 
In marking her entrance among the 
nations of the earth by opeting the way 
tothe attatnment of this world improve- 
mentand giving the work the impetus of 
her national sanction, 


@ Bese following table shows that the Panama Canal will bring New Vork much 
_. nhéarer to Hongkong and Yokohama, to the markets of the East, than Ham. 
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EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, 1904. 


HE Executive Committees of the 
Sevierth International Cieog- 
raphical Congress, held in Ber- 

fitt in. Lo, heaving voted to convoke its 
peice it Washington the National 
yeogTaAphic Society, as the organization 


feaole for the management of the 


sessious in the , United States, will wel- 
come the Righth Congress and its friends 
in September, 1goy. 

Geographers and prometers of geog- 
raphy throughout the world, especially 
niembets of geographic societies and 
cognate institutions of scientific charac- 
ter, are cordially invited to assemble in 
Washington, D.C., September #, 1gag, 
for the frst international: meeting of 
weographersin the Western Hemisphere. 

Qn the juvitation of the National eo- 
graphic Society, the following societies 
jolts in welcoming the Congress, and 
undertake to cooperate toward its auc- 
cess, especially iu.so fat as seeions to be 
held in their respective cities are con- 
cerned - 

The American Geographical Society, 

The Geographical Society of Phila- 
delphia. 

The Appalachian Mountain Chal. 

The Geographical Society of the 

Pucihec. 

The Sierm Clnh, 

The American Alpine Cloh, 

The Harvard Travellers’ Club. 

The Geographic Society of Baltimore. 

The Greagraphic Society of Chicage. 

The Geographical Society of Calfornia 

The Maxanias. 

The Peary Arctic Club. 


SESSIONS ANI) EXCURSIONS 


The Congress will convene in Wash- 
ington on Thursioy, September 8, in 
the new home of the National Geo 
graphic Society, aud will hold sessions 
on the oth and toth, the latter under the 
auspices of the Geographic Society of 


‘tath, the 


Baltimore. Leaving Washington on tlie 
Members, sissociates, atti 
BHesty af the Congress will be. enter- 
tained during that day by the Geograph. 
ical Soeiety of Philadelphia, ood on the 
rath, rth, and 5th by the Aimeéetican 
Geographical Society in. New York. 
where scientific sessions will be held ;.0n 
the 16th they will have the opportunity 
of visiting Niagara Falls (en toute west. 
watd by special train) and on the 17th 
will be entertained by the Geographic 
Soctety of Chicago, and on Mondivy and 
Tuesday, September 19 and 20, they will 
be invited to participate it. the Inter 
tational Congress of Arts and Scwnce 
cotntected with the World's Pair in St. 
Louis. Arrangements will be made here 
for visiting exhibits of geographic tm1- 
terest. Incase any considerable number 
of Menibers ond Associates so desire, 0 
Far-weet excursion will be provided from 
St Lows to the City of Mexico, thence 
to Santa Fé: thence to the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorade, and on to San Francisco 
awl the Golden Gate, where the western 
geographic-societies will extend special 
hospitality ; afterward returning lw way 
of Mt Shasta and Portland and through 
the worthern Rocky Moutiteites aid the 
interior Plaids to the eastern ports, 

If the membership and fnohces war: 
rant, the foreign delegates: will be the 
guests of the Congress from Washing- 
ton to St Lovis vin Baltinore, Phila- 
delphin, New York, Niagara Falls, and 
Chicugo, On the general excursiot 
special terms will be secured, medicine 
the agerecate cost of transportation, 
with sleeping-car accommodations an 
mens matenally below the customary 
rates, Tt will be necessary to Henit the 
nnmber of persotis on the For-west ¢x- 
cursion, Tt is platims! oiso to secure 
special tates for tratispertution of foreign 
tiembers froin one or more Eropesdnu 
ports to New York, provided requisite 
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information as to the convenietice and 
measure of such members be obtatned in 
time. Final information on these points 
Will be given inthe preliminary program 
of June, 1oo4. 

MEMBERSIIT 


Members of the Congress will be en- 
tithe to participate jn all sessions and 
eXCUrsiOns, and to attend all social 
mectings in honor of the Congress : 
ther will also (whether in attendance 
or not) receive the publications of the 
Congress, including the daily program 
and the final volume of proceedings: 

Membership may be acquired on pay- 
niet oF Ss (25 francs, 1 poutul, or 20 
wiarks) to te committee of arrange- 
tents. Persons not members of soch 
societies may acquire membership by a 
suinilar payment and election by the 
presidency, Ladies and minors accom- 
peur ying moinbers may be registered 
a associates on juyment of S2.50 ( 12% 
francs, or 10 shillings, or to tiarks); 
they shall enjoy all privileges of ment- 
bers excent the rights of voting and 
asf receiving publications, 

Geographers and. thetr friends desr- 
oud of attending the Congress or re- 
celving ite publications are requested to 
sigmify their intention at the eartiest 
Jiracticable date im order that snlee 
quent annowicements nay be sent them 
without delay, and that requisite ar- 
rangements for transportation may be 
effected. On receipt of subscriptions, 
Members’ and Associates’ tickets will 
be tailed tothe subscribers. ‘The priv- 
Heges: of the: Congress, including the 
excursious and the social guthernne_s, 
can be extended only to holders of 
tickets. 

Tt isearnestly hoped that the Congress 
of igoy tiay be an assemblage of geo- 
graphic and caymate institutions no less 
than of individual geographers; and to 
thisend a special invitation is exterided to 
stich organizations to participate in the 
Congress through delegates, on the tists 


of one for cach 160 wembers up to the 
maximum of fo. 


NCRLICATLIONS 


The publications of the Congress will 
be sent free toall institutions registered. 
No charge will be made for the regisira- 
Hen af mstitutions, though the Delegates 
will be expected to subscribe as Mern- 
bers; and inorder that the list of afhi- 
inted institutions (to be issned in a later 
mineincement ) miy he worthy of Tull 
confidence, the committee of arrimge- 
ments rederve the right to withhold the 
name of anyinstitntion pending action 
liv the presidency. It is especially de- 
sired that the geouraphic societies of the 
Western Hennsphere niay otiltze the of- 
pertunity affordedby this Congress for 
establishing closer relations with those 
of the Od World, and io facilitate this: 
Spanish will he reeognise! as one of the 
languages of the Congress; with F Fenech, 
Enghsh, German, nr Ttalian, in ac- 
cordance with previous tse; and 
communications before the Conicress 
may be written in any one (or more) 
of these languages. 

_ Institutions notstrictly geographic in 
chameter, libraries, universities, acade- 
mies of science, andl scientific societies 
are especially invited to stlscribe as 
tmemibers morder to receive the publica- 
tiens of the Congress as isin. 


SCHIECTS FOR INSCUSSION 


The subjcets for treatment and dis- 
cussion in the Congress may be classi- 
fied ns follows + 

1. Physica) Geography, including 
Ceomorpliolegy, Meteorology, Hyvidroi- 
ory, etc. 

2, Mathematical Geography, inciud- 
ing Gemxlesy andl Geaphystes. 

i. Biogeography, including Botany 
and Zoology tm their geographic aspects. 

4. Anthropogeography, including 
Ethnology, 

5 Descriptive Geography, inclading 
Explorations and Survers- 
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6. Geographic Technology, includ. 
ing Cartography, Bibliography, ete. 

>, Commercial and [ndustrial Geog: 
raphy. 

4. History of Geography. 

9. Geographic Ednecation, 

A special opportunity will be atforded 
for the discussion of methods of sur: 
Veving and map-moking, and for the 
companson of these methods as pursued 
in other countries with the work of the 
great. feceral orl state surveys imait- 
tained im this country. | 

Members and delegates desirous of 
presenting communications before the 
Congress, or wishing to propose siub- 
jects for discussion, ate reqvested to 
signify their wishes at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, in order that the tithes or 
subjects may be incorporated ina pre- 
liminary program to be issyed in June, 
oprag.. ‘The time requifed for present- 
ing communications should be stated : 
otherwise twelve minutes will be allot- 
tu, Tt is anticipated that tet more 
than twenty minutes can be allotted for 
any commutication, unless the Preii- 
dency decide to extend the time by rea- 
son of the general interest or importance 
of the subject, The Presidency, with 
the complete organization of the Con- 
gress (including delegates), will be 
annotioed in the preliminary program 
of June, rocg. 

All papers.or abstracts. designed for 
Presentation before the Congress, and 
all proposals and applications affecting 
the Congress, will be submitted to a 
Program. hee who shall decide 
whether the sume are appropriate for 
incorporation in| the announcements, 
though the decisions of this committee 
shall be subject to revision by the Presi- 
dency after the Congress convenes, 

Anv proposal affecting the organiza- 
tion of the Congress of the program 
for the Washington session mist be re- 
ceived in writing wot later than May 1, 
1904. Communications designed to be 
printed in connection with the Congress 
must be received not Inter than June 1, 
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and any abstracts of communicatons 
(mot exceeding j00 worls in length) 
to be fh easter tn the general program to 
be published at the heginming of the 
session most be recerved mot later than 
August 6, t904. Daily program will 
be issued during the sessions. 

Ali correspendence relating to the 
Congress und all remittances should he 
addressed to the Eighth Intemational 
Geographic Congres, Hubbard Memo- 
rial Building, Washington, D.C. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Presidency up to the time or the 
assembling of the Congress will comstst 


of the Present of the Congress, the 


Chainnan of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, the Treasurer of the Con- 
gress, the Chairman of the Coninittee 
on Scientific Program, and the Secre- 
tary of the Committee of Arrangements. 
After the assembling of the Congress. 
the Presidency will consist of the fore- 
golng officers and the Vice-Presidents. 


COMMITTEE OF ARKANGEMENTS 


W J] MeGee, National Geogmphic Sa 
ciety, Chairman. 

Henry. G. Bryant, Geogmphical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia. 

George B, Shattuck, Geogmplic So- 
ciety of Baltimore, 

A, Lawrence Kotch, Appalachian 
Mountain Club, Boston. 

Zonia Baber, Geographic Society of 
Chicago. 

George Davidson, Geographical So- 
clety of the PaciGe, San Francisco, 

Frederick W.1 Evelyn, Geographical 
Society of California, San Franciseu, 

John Muir, Sierra Club, Son Friar 
clsee, 

Rodney [., Glisan, Mazamas, Portland. 

Angelo Heilprin,the American Alpine 
Club, 

Herbert I, Bridgman, 
Ciub. 

William M. Davis, Harvard Travel- 
lers” Club. 

J. H. McCormick, Secretary. 


Peary Arete 


THe Poittretne Wearuer Service 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


John Joy Edson, Chairman, President 
Washington Loan and Trust Company. 

Charles J. Bell, President American 
Security and ‘Trust Company. 

David T. Day, United States Gealog- 
foal Survey. 


COMMITTER ON SCIENTIFIC PROGHAM 


William M. Davis, Chaitnan, ond 
Angelo Heilprin,. George B, Shattuck, 

EK. Gilbert, Henry Gannett, Wil- 
ate Libbey, Cyrus C. Adams, and 
Henry G. Bryant. 


i) 


COMMITTER ON TRANSPORTATION 


David T. Day, Chairman, and 1. W. 
Rushey, A. L. Bridgman; ond Miss 
“ona Baber. 

‘COMMITTEE ON MADGIES 
R: E. Dodge, Chairman, and H. G. 
Bryant. | 
COMMITTEE GS FRESS 
H. L. Bodeman, Chairoian: 
COMMITTEH ON PURLICATIONS 
Henry Gannett, Chairman. 


THE PHILIPPINE WEATHER SERVICE 


HE Philippine Weather Service 

| is one of the most important, 

if mot the most important, of 

the scientific bureaus of the insular goy- 

efitttient, not only because of the high 

character of its scientific work, but also 

for its practical value to human life and 
ta the industries. 

It tay besaid to have orginated in 
1865, With the establishment of the 
Maniin Observatory, which was orig? 
nited and carried on for many years by 
the Soclety of Jesus. At the beginiing 
the observatory was equipped with the 
essential meteorological 1ustrinments, amt 
is Means were afforded from time to 
time others were aided, until by (S70 
it was thoroughly well equipped with 
istrments, 

From the beginning systematic ol- 
servations were made, and published 
monthly, It was not, however, cntil 
14 Veare later, in ¢879, that the first 
prictical result was reached in the form 
of storm warnings. Meanwtiile, how- 
ever, studies had been made of the 
fever) meteorobopgic conditions of the 
neighborhood of Manila, in the light of 
the observations made at the ohserva- 
tory, and special study of the typhoon, 
or haguio, as the concentrated cyclone 


comtnon in this neighborhood is locally 
known. 

The Philippine Ishiuds are swept by 
the easterly trade winds from Noveniber 
to May, and from Jame to October by 
the sonthwest monsoon. East of these 
islands the sauthwest monsoon af the 
summer meets the steady easterly eee 
wind, and here whirls of different ve 
locity and intensity are often set up, 
which, moving at first westerly with the 
trades, swing around to the north and 
Horthenst us they get well within the 
region of thesouthwestimonsoon. ‘These 
are the typhoons so similar to our West 
Indian hurricanes. The Philippine Isl- 
ands are directly i in their track, and the 
MONSOON SEASON 15 the typlioon season, 
[t is the prevalence of these storms, so 
destructive to life and property, that 
takes a weather service of such exceert- 
(ny importance, 

The course and character of the ty- 
phoon of July 7 of the year iS7o were 
predicted, and amuch suffering “was 
thereby avoided. The typhoon of No- 


vember 18 was also predicted, and in 


consequence of the warning all shipping 
was heli in Afnnila Bay, resulting in 


trifling less, although the typhoon was 


very Severe: 
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In the three following vears fifty: 
three typhoons were predicted, aud in 
neatly every case the predictions were 
verified. Upon the completion of the 
Hongkong- Manila cable, storm warnings 
were Lransniitted from Manila to Flony- 
kong, and, os the storms tsually occupy 
two days in trousit, wiple warning 
was given to the people of that colony. 

In t884 the meteorological service of 
the Observatory of Manila was adopted 
by the Spanish Government by royal 
order, and was greatly extended by the 
edtablishment within the three following 
vears of thirteen secondary stations, all 
upon the Island of Luzon, All these 
wtatious were fully equipped will instro- 
tiirints and connected by telegraph with 
the central observatory at Mattila, to 
which were wired [ull meteorological 
dateench day, Besides these second-class 
stutious, fourteen other stations, which 
may be dendthinated third-clusa, were 
established, principally in the Visavati 
Islanisandin Mindanao, which were not 
conected by telegraph, and which trons- 
mitted their records monthly by mail, 

(mn May 22, toor, the Philippine 
Wenther Bureau was established by act 
of the Philippine Commission. It was, 
in effect, simply the adoption of the 
former organization, but many exten- 
sions andl improvements immediately 
followed. The act provides: fora di- 
rector and three assistant directors for a 
central observatory ; 9 first-class, 25 
second-class, 17 thind-class, ond 20: ram 
stations, and for observers and’ instri- 
ments to man and equip them. 


y¥ order of the Governor of the 

) Philippines,a special committee has 
been appointed to pass om the spelling of 
Philippine names. The committee con- 
sists of Dr'T. H. Pardede Tavera, Phil- 
ippine Commissioner: the Chief of the 
Burean of Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, the Chief of the Bnreow of Eth- 
nological Survey, the Chief of the Bn- 
reau of Public Lands, the Director of 
Posts, and Manuel X. Buargos, and is 
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The rapid extension of the telegrapl: 
to nll parts of the archipelago made it 
possible to extend greatly the aren 
covered by stations reporting daidy by 
telegraph, and the tsefnlnes of the 
service was thus mich increased. — 

The Philippine Weather Service ptils- 
lishes no daily map, but in place thereof 
furnishes records of the principal meteor 
data daily to the press anid tothe officers 
af the chief! ports, Also, when any 


serious atmospheric disturbance i= tm 


pending, such as a typhoon, frequent 
observations are mode at all stations 
even remotely involved, and the port 
atithorities and other local officers of 
the tegion concerned are kept closely im- 
forined of its movements and character: 

It publishes a nionthly summary of 
the weather, much on the plan of our 
Afonthiy Weather Review, besides un- 
merous miscellaneous publications. It 
hasclose relations withthe U.S, Weather 
Horean and with siimilar organizations 
in Europe. Its storm warnings are 
furnished the principal Chinese and 
Japanese ports, where they have proved 
of infinite service to Gonmmerce: 

The originator of the olservatory was 
Reverend Padre Faura. To him ts 
due its growth and equiptent, its es- 
tablishmient a#a government institution, 
and itssystem of storm warnings. “The 
present director, Reverend Father 
Algué, needs no introduction, since he is 
the leading geograpiher and meteoralo- 
gist of the Philippine Islands, What 
his predecessor built he has ably carried! 
oul and improved. H.-G. 


ealled the “* Philippine Committee of 
Geographical Names.’' The comtlttee 
isto discharee the same duty in respect to 
Philippine names as has heretofore been 
discharsed by the Board on Geographic 
Names appointed by President Harrison 
in i8oo, ‘The committee was appointed 
in steordance with a suggestion of Mr 
Henry Gannett that the Filipinas would 
be better able to decide on their own 
nates than the United States Board. 


GEOGRAPHIC NOTES 


50ME FACTS ABOUT KORE 


Hi, foreign commerce of Korea 
amonuts toabout fifteen millions 
af dollars, of which two-thints ape ex- 
ports. Tt isdiffientit to tear how much 
the United States sends Korea, as much 
of what we send goes by way of China 
and Japan and is not directly credited to 
us. In 1903 the value of American ex- 
ports to Korea, of which there istecord, 
amonited to about $400,000, but it is 
probable that our actual exports to the 
country reached double that amount. 

The trade of Korea with Japan is 
growing wore rapidly than Ban ty any 
other country, the importation of eotten 
goods from Japan amounting to from 
two to three million yen annually (one 
yenequals socents). Cottongotds are 
the largest single article in the value of 
importations Into Rotel, amounting to 
between six aml seven million yeu an- 
nually, Silk goods amount to about one 
ado half million yen peranoum. The 
ehief articles of export are rice, 444 mil- 
lion yen in value; beans, 2 million yeu: 
hides, 650,000 yen; and ginseng, 527,000 
yer, 

The eyrreney chiefty consists of cop- 
per cash and nickel coins, gald-aud silver 
coins being out of circulation. The 
total currency is stated os agytrpating 
about $22,000,000, of which $5,000,000 
is copper cath, $14,000,000 nickel, $1,- 
$50,000 Japihese coms, and $530,000 
Korean silver dotlars, 

The mmeral of Kotea are of comsitl- 
erable value. Copper, iron, and caal 
are reported as abundant, and gold age 
silver mines are beiig successfully oper- 
ated, an American company having 
charge of and operating a gokl nit at 


the treaty port of Waonaan aoiler a con- 
cestion granted in (895. Concessions 
edhe, granted to Rossian, Ger- 
man, Japanese, and French subjects. 
"Railways, telegraphs, telephones, and 
a prostis) system have been tecently intro- 
duced into Korea, A railway from the 
seaport of Cheniulpe to Seoul, the caprl- 
tal, o distance of 26 miles, was built by 
American contractors, dnd has reduced 
thé time between the seaport anid capital 
from eight hours to one and three-quar- 
ter hours. The Seoul Rlectnie Com- 
pany, organized chiefly by Americans 
and with American capitul, has built and 
operated an electric railway near Seoul, 
whieh is much used by the natives. 
This electrical plant is said to be the 
largest single electrical plant in Asin 
The muochinery is imported from the 
United States, and the consilting engi- 
titer, o Japanese, is a grailtiate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
‘Trinsportalion in the tvtertor inchietly 
carried on hy porters, pack horses, and 
oxen, though small river steame;rsowned 
by Japatiese run on such of the streams 
is are of sufficient size to justify the wse 
afsteamers. The postal system is under 
Freneh direction and has, in addition te 
the central bureau at Seoul, 47 postal 
stutionsin full operation anc 436 substa- 
tons for registered correspondence. 
The area of Korea is estimated ot 
S2,o00 square miles, or about equal to 
that of the Stateqf Kansas. The popt. 
lation is variously estimated at from 
eivht to sixteen millions, ‘The foreign 
population comsists of about 30,050 Jap. 
ancse, 5,onn Chinese, joo Americans, 
too British, toc French, 109 Kussions, 
so Germans, and about 50 of various 
other nationalities. 
ee 
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IN TRIBUTE TO MARCUS BAKER 


“FE following resolutions were 

L unanimously adopted by the U, 5, 
Board on Geographic Names ot its last 
Teetinig : 

Whereas death suddetily removed, on 
Saturday, December 12, 1903, the faith- 
ful Seeretury of the United States Board 
on Geographic Names, Mr. Marcus 
BAKER, be it resolved - 

1. That, realizing keenly the void 
caused thereby in our Board, we, his 
collengues, give this public expression 
to ot Warn | appreciation of hes pry ate 
character, and of the unflagging inter- 
est with which Mr. Haker served this 
organization almost from the hegiritng. 
as Secretary and Editor. 

2. We join the scientific men of 
Washington in depioring the Joss of a 
briiivet mathenatician, on eliiciernt 
officer, o rire orgatiiver, ond ao tman 
alive with enthusiasm over efforts tiade 
for the increase and diffusion of Knowl- 


3. We unite with all who knew him 
in mourning over the death of a good 
Tian, a wann frend, a wise counsellor. 
and a public-spirited citizen, 

4. Especially do we sympathize with 
his devoted wife and family in their sad 
bereavement of a loving husband and a 
devoted father, At the same tine, we 
would console them in their dark hour 
with assirances that ourcommon friend 
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Central Asia and Tibet, By Sven Hedin. 
With S illustrations in color, 16 draw- 
ings by distinguished artists, goo 

hotographs, and ginaps, In 2 vols, 

Laie Seo, New York: Chas. Scrib- 

NersSons, 19935. S10 50 wel. 

The public have followed with extra- 
ordinary and deserved. interest the re- 
markable explorations of Sven Hertin 
in Torkestan aml! Tibet, 1$9q-1tge2. and 


$3 


has left behind him fragrant memories 
of o beantiful and suecessful life. 


The remarkable photograph of flamingo 
nests on pave S2 wos taken by Mr 
F. M. Chapman ona recent trip to the 
Hahome fslands for the American Mu- 
seum af Natural History, Only one 
flock of flaniingoes is now known to in 
habit the United States, and the test: 
ing grounds of this flock have not vet 
lett discovered, though they are sonic- 
where in the vicinity of Cape Sable, 
Florida, Formerly the flamingo was 
quite common onthe coasts of Southern 
Wnited States, but the deep vermilion 
of its plumage, set off by black wink 
yiills, made tt too attractive to the 
pHmage hunter, Dr Chapman brought 
several of the nests which are now 

on exhibition at the American Museunt. 


LITERATURE 


“Area, population, culmerce, reve 
the, experditures, imiebtedness, cur- 
tency, ant stocks of money of the 
principal cotntries of the world" isthe 
tithe of a statement just issued by the 
Departnent of Camimerce and Labor 
through its Bareau of Statistics. The 
ttatement icles. all conutries and 
colontes for which statistics of commerce 
aid the other conditions above Hicn- 
tioned are available, and thus presents 
an approximately complete picture of 
commercial and financial conditions 
throughout the entire civilized world. 


LITERATURE 


hove awaited the publication of his nur- 
rative with itipaticnee, The work was 
httrried through the press, and appeared 
in two handsome voltanes during the 
last month of i903, sitnultaneotusly in 
eleven ‘different editions, m cleven 
widely separated cities, and in nine 
different lanytayes, It wax tratislated 
from the Swedish Iv Mr J. T. Bealby, 
who several vears ago translated 





"Through Asia ”’ for Dr Hedin: The 
tratislation is admirably done, and reads 
as'smoothly as if originally written in 
English, while at the same time it pre- 
werves the fanciful diction of the an- 
ther. The English edition of the work 
is dedicated, with the gratitude and ad- 
imitation of the author, to Lend Curzon, 

Tt is poessitie to mention here only a 
few of Dr Hedin's more tiotable achieve- 
ments duting the last jottirmey: His 


navigation of 1éo00 niles dn a ferry-boat 


down the River Tan, the greatest in- 
land tiver of Asin; his distoweries of 
the remains of populons cities dating 
fromthe sd-century A. D., with transla- 
tions of Chinese mantecripts, there ant- 
earthed ; his crossing of the mountains 
of Tibet with the largest and strongest 
chravan Which basever traversed that 
country ; his extraendinary journey im 
disenise towards Lhasa; its discovery 
of Tibetan spies warned of hisintention 
toenter Lhasa; his captivity and escort 
by 360 Tibetans; his conflicts with 








them, and lis voyage in an English. 


folding boat over twelve Tihetan lakes, 

Dr Hedin'’s descriptions throughout 
ate most graphic which adds immensely 
to the interest and value of his book. 
One of the best is his account of a sant 
storii in the desert. 

“Tt drove right inte my face with 
terrific violence, smothering me with 
sand and fine reddish-vellow powdery 
dust. I could tint see a single glimpse 
of the caravan. Tt was like wading 
againat tunting water or liquid mad, 
nnd despite my quost desperate efforts, 
| was unable to make headway. My 
previous footprints were entirely ob- 
liternted—obscored the instant [lifted 
ny foot, = . . 

“The cainels knelt in a long row, 
with their necks stretched owt flat on 
the ground in the direction in which 
the tempest was blowing. Close to the 
earth the wind had a velocity of got 
miles an hour; but onthe top of an ad- 
jucent mound, only 6 or 7 feet high, it 
was some 18 miles an hour more, or 
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3845 miles in all, and [ was only able 
to keeppmy balance when I knelt, The 
storm came frat the northeast, and its 
violence enabled me to form some idea 
of the inconceivable quantities of sand 
atid dust which are transported by this 
nmichty agent towanls the regions of 
the west and southwest. When we 
stooped down we were well nigh choked 
by the awirling cloud, which careered 
alouy the ground like a caturact, mak- 
ing little eddies of dust as it swept on. 
Branches, tufts of grass, grainsof sand 
as hig as peas were whirled mto our 
faces with stinging force." 

When Dr Hedin reached his tent 
after the storm ‘be found that showers 
of fine sand had penetrated through the 
cativas antl smothered everything tn 
the jntertor. 


Climbs and Explorations in the Canadian 
Rockies. Hy Hugh E. M. Stutiield 
and J. Nerman Collie, With many 
illastrationsandinap. Pp. g42. 5% 
by ginches. New York: Longmans. 
Green & Co, 1903; Sy.oo mel, 
This is an interesting marrative of 

travelsin the miountainsof Canada, It 

truthfully portrays the difficulties of the 
traveler and climber in reaching his. goal 
when situated atsuch a distance from the 
base of supplies, Thechapter giving an 
outline histary of the region is interest- 
ing in its list of mates, ranking with our 
awn pioneers, Lewis and Clarke, — 

The details of conditions met with are 
of value to those visitiny the region a= 
prospective climbers. | 

The work done in correcting existing 
maps is lunudable, very few persons on 

a pleasure outing taking any care of the 

poasilitiities in this line. 

Toone interested in exploratory work 

there is much that holds hin. There is 

practically no accctint of the geology of 
the region. Compared with the Swiss 

Alps, the authors say the climbs ore 

easier, anil 
Last, but by a9 means least, in the 

free, wild life of the backwoods can be 
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foun! absolute freedom from all taint of 
the vulgar or commonplace : and the 
reise of mystery and awe at the wo- 
known—things which are gone for- 
ever from the high mountain ranges of 
Eorope—vet linger around the crest of 
the Northert:s Rockies,’ | 

The beautiful illustrations, of which 
there are a large mimiber, give an excel- 
lent idea of the region. | 

Ronier H. CHarMan, 


Geographic Influences in American His- 
tory. By Albert Perry Srigham. 
With 73. plates and 14 maps = by 
7i2 inches. Pp. xiii+ 466. Boston - 
Ginn and Company, 1903, 

A story of our history as affected by 
Our environment, channingly told tye a 
master whe knows both aspects of his 
suljeet and wha widerstands their re- 
lations one to the other, ‘The character 
of the early immigration to these shores 
and of the men who formed the van- 
spar of the westward movementsacross 
the continent, the influence of tapiog- 
raphy, sot], and climate in determining 
the course of the streams of imigration, 
nid the settlement in the great interiar 
valley and the Cordilleran region are 
sketched out with a bold, free band in 
most delightlul fashion, It isa fasci- 
tating story HG: 


Indians-of the Painted Desert Region, 


By George Wharton James. Tlns- 
trated. Pp. 2afy. Boston: Little, 


Brown & Co, 1903, 

ALr James gives ait exceedingly enter- 
taining, and, on the whole, reliable ac- 
count of the Hopis, Navahoes, Walla 
pais, ind Havasupais, 

The Hopi houses ate owted and built 
fin the main) by the women: the men 
weave the wownen's garmetts and kinit 
their own stockings. * Here; tie, the 
waten enjoy other ‘nights’ that their 
white sisters have long fouyvltfor The 
howe life of the Hopis is based upon the 
rightsof women. They own the houses: 
the wife teceives her newly murrled hys- 
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hand into herhome: the children belong 
to her clan, and have her clan nome, and 
not that of the father; the corn, melons, 
myash, aad other vegetables belong to 
her whet once deposited in her house by 
the husband, She, indeed, isthe queen 


Of her own howe: hence the Pueblo In- 


(lian wenn occupies a social relation- 


ship different fron that of mast aborigi- 


ties, in that she ison quite equal terms 

with her husband." 

Commercial Geography. A book for 

High sehoots. ‘commercial cotrsées, 
mic business collemres, By Jacques 


W. Redway, With 15 maps atl 
many ilnstrations:: Pp. go, New 


Vork: Churtes Scrittier's Sons, 1903, 

Mr Redway is well known, both as 
peographer an] educator—-a. combina- 
tion, essential in the preparation af qond 
whool tesct- books, This book, how- 
ever, is tather a disapponitiient, since 
the treatment of many of the topics is 
Scihity atid inadedqiate and insome cuses 
incorrect, The book may be further 
characterized as a presentation of facts 
with litth attenrpt to explain or ¢orre- 
lute them, It is a compilation rather 
than a discussion. iH. G. 


Present-Day Egypt. By F. C. Pen- 


field. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Tilastrated. Fp. ag1. New York : 


Century Co. 1907. 

This volume was first published in 
(S09. Tt had already passed through 
several editions when Mr Penfield de- 


cided to revise and enlarge it, so that 


he tucht describe the enormous devel- 
opment of Egypt during the past four 
years. The great dam at Assinn, 
which forms a lake four tities as large 
as Lake Geneva, und the no less won- 
derful works ut Assiut ate probably 
only the beginnings of o series of res- 


ceryoirs which will extend at intervals 


along the Nile perhaps os far as Victo- 
fia Nyanza itself. te Asstat dani 
andl the works now in construction will 
soon increase hy ao percent the farm 
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land of the country. The water of the 
Nile is inexhatstible, Each work, 
however gigantic, soon pays for itself 
am! then vields a handsome revenue 
each year therenfter, The wdlinne is 
fascinating from cover to cover. 


Meyers Historisch-Geographischer Kal- 
ender, 104, Published by the Hibli- 
ographischer Iustituts in Leipzig and 
Wien. New York: Lemcke & Buech- 
ner, 


This calendar 4s nct only all its title 
Claims for it, but more—it is ethnologic 
aswell, For each dav in the year there 
is a separate detachahle page, the upper 
half of which is devoted to a picture of 
an historic, geographic, or ethnologic 
subject, selected with good taste and 
judgment, many of them being half-tone 
reproductions of original photographs, 
one of which is especially noteworthy 
asa work of art, it being from a photo- 
gtaph by Alexander Alkier. Ir por- 
trays the reflection of the “ midnight 
sun" on the waters near Spitebergen. 
A numberof the pictures are teproduc- 
tions of old historic wood cuts, Be- 
neath the pictures are half a dozen or 
more lines of explanatory text, The 
lower half of the page contains 2 nium- 
ber of references to: historic events 
which occorred on that date; this is 
followed by the date, the name of the 
month, day of the week, and the various 
fenst days being also viven, Below are 
the phases of the sun and moon, each 
month beginning with a planetary table. 
The work is unique in conception and 
execution and filled with a mine of in- 
formation in concise form for the busy 
worker, ]. H. Mec. 


Reet of the Smithsonian Institution, 
1902. Profusely illustrated. Fp. 
Iwi + 587. 64 by g inches. Wash- 
ington; Government Printing Office. 
GO5- 
In the appendix of this useful annual 
volume are collected many papers of 
permanent value, giving a record of sei- 
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entific progress in different ines. Most 
of them have been published elsewhere. 
Two of the papers are reprints of art- 
cles from the Natiowal GroGRarnic 
MAGAzing— Volcanic Eriaptions ont 
Martinique aml St Vincent," by Prof. 
Israel C, Russell, and “Rethdeer in 
Alaska,"" by Gilbert H. Grosvenor. 
Other articles. of geographical nature 
are: '* Progress of Geographical Know!l- 
aia: " Col. Sit T. HL Holdich: ‘ Wild 
Tnbes of the Malay Peninsula, OW, W. 
Skeat; “Pygmies of the Great Congo 
Forest,” Sir Harry H. Johnston; 
“Guam and) Its People,” W. E. Saf- 
ford; “The Nile Keservoir Dam at 
Assian,'” Thomas AH. Means: ‘* Panama 
Route for a Ship Canal,” William HH. 
Burr: "' Coral,’" Dr Louis Roule: ** The 
Baoussé-Roussé Explorations, Study of 
a New Human Type by M, Vermean," 
Albert Gaudrv. 


Geology of Worcester, Mass, By Joseph 
H. Perry and Benjamin K. Emerson, 
[ivstrated. Pp. xii+ 166. 6 by y 
inches, Published by the Worcester 
Natural History Society. 1904, 
This volume will prove avery useful 

gnide to the people of central Massa- 

chusetts in their walks and drives, It 

18 to be regretted that similar works do 

not exist of many other sections of the 

Cmintry, 


Early Western Travels. 1745-1546. 

The Arthur H. Clark Company, pub- 
lishers, of Cleveland, Ohio, annonce 
asentes of Annotated Reprints of some 
of the best and rarest. contemporary 
volumes of travel, descriptive of the 
ohorigines and social and economic 
conditions in the Middle and Far West 
during the period of early American 
settlement, 

The series is edited with historical, 
geopraphical, ethnological, and Sihiio- 
graphical notes, and introductions and 
index, by Reuben Gold ‘Thwaites. 

It contains facsimiles of the original 
title- -THIZCS, Maps, portraits, views, etc. 
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41 volumes, large Nvo, cloth, uncut, 
gilt tops, Price, $4.00 net per volume 
cex¢ent the Maximilien Atlas, which is 
$15.00 net). The edition wm limited to 
750 complete sets, each numbered and 
signed; bit in addition thereto, a lim- 
ited number of the volumes will be sold 
separately, 

Almost all of the rare origmals are 
without indexes, In the present re- 
print series, this immense mass of his 
torical data will be made socessible 
through one é¢xhaustive analytical in- 
dex, to occupy the concluding volume. 


Irrigation Institutions: Py Elwood 
Mead, C. E., M. 5.. Dlustrated, 
Pp. xi-+ 397, —x—inches. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1993, 
S125 net, 

The volume discusses the important 
economic and leg! questions created by 
the growth. of irrigated! agriculture in 
the West. It is a tintely work, Mr 
Meatlis Chief of Irrigation Investigations 


of the Department of Agriculture, and 
fur number of years has had special 
chatge of the examinations of the De- 
partiient into the social and legal ques- 
tions created by the use of streams in 
irrigation, both in this country and in 
other lands. 


The Philippine Islands, 1493-1898.— 
The Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleve- 
land, announce an important modii- 
cation in the scope and contents of 
Nhe Pailippine Ilamds: regp-1898. As 
originally planned, the series was. i- 
tended to furnish the original sources, 
printed and documentary, for the his- 
tory of the Philippine Islands only to 
the heginning of the ninetecuth ‘cen- 
tury; butso many and urgent requests 
have come from subscribers and re- 
viewers for such extension of the series 
ag shall cover the entire period of Span- 
ish domination that it has been decided 
to modify the former plan and bring the 
work down to 1ng8. 
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REGULAB MEETINGS 
Coamon Club, Sp. m. 


February §.—"' The Work of the Buresw of 
Statistics." Hom 0. FF, Austin, 

February 122.—' The Work of the Burean of 
Fisheries" Dr BW. Everinann, « Ulustrate! 

Murch 4.—"" The Work of the National Tn- 
reun Standards,’ Dr G. M. Strate. 

March 18.—"' The Work of the 1. S. Mhaliggee 
ical Survey,”’ Dr, C. Hart Merriam — 

‘Aedl L—'A Trip Through Mindanao.” 
Alonzo Ht Stewart, Asvivtunt Sergeant of the 
U. & Senate. Ilwwerates. 

POPTILAR LECTURES 
Sitional Rifles Ariary, G20 ts. street, 

ALL these Tectores ore Mbostratesd, 

Saturday, February 20.—*' Joys of the Trail.” 
Mr Hiamlin Garland, author and lecturer. 

Friday, February 26.—" ‘Troveis in Arata 
and Along the Persian Goif."’ Mr Dawn Cr. 
Fairchild, pases es Explorer of the De- 
partinen? of Agriculture. | 


Friday. March L:.—"* Little Known People 
af Mexico” De Carl Lambeliz, anthor of 
“Uoknown Menico,'* etc. | 

Friday, March 25.—*! The Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition.” President David R. Francia, 

pany, Apel 1i.—"* The Ancient Peaple of 
Aolivia.”’ Mr Adolph F-Randelier, Armerioan 
Miseuin of Natural History. 


APTERNOON COURSE OF LECTURES 
tn the large hall of Colombian University, 
Saturiitys, af 4.40 pr. 14, 

General subject: The Countries af South 
America, The lectures will be tluatruted. 
eapeuney 27.—Argentine Repubhic, Chartes 


AM 

March 2.—Bracil, Rear Admim) Chapman 
C. Told, UW. S.-8,, retire, 

March i9.—Pern His Excellency Mattel 
Alvarez Caljeroo, BE, E, and M. P from Pern, 

March 26,—Colombin and Venernela, Hon. 
PF. 6, Loomis, Assistant Secretary of Stale. 
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The Manhattan Press-Clipping Bureau 
ARTHUR CASSOT, Proprietor 
NEW YORK (Knickerbocker Building) LON DOW 
COR. FIFTH AVENUE AND 14TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Will eapply you with all penional tefereace and clippings on any eobject from all the papers 
ane periodicals pita bd is tneed here and abeoad. Qur large staff of reacher® Catt gather for yam ture 
yaloable material on aby current subject than you can get ia a lifetime. 
TERMS: 
100 clippings. . $ 5.00 
250 clippings . - +. 3 12.00 
S00 clippings . . . $22.00 
1,000 clippings . . . $35.00 


HENRY: ROMEIKE’S 
BUREAU OF PRESS CUTTINGS 


33 Union Square, New York 


Reads every paper of importance published in the United States, 
and through its European agencies in London, Paris, Berlin and Vienna 
every paper of importance published in Europe and the British 
Colonies. One. subscription on any given subject will bring notices 
from the United States, and if desired also from the European papers. 

WRITE FOR TERMS 


BACK VOLUMES 


OF THE 


National Geographic Magazine 


The NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE has on hand 
a few copies of complete back volumes which may be obtained 
at the following prices: 
Vol. 3, 189n «le B50 | Vol. 9, 1898 . «9 $2.95 
Vol. 5, 1893-6 e450] yy I, 1900. 
Vol. 6, 1894-5... 4.20 
Voley, mig6 2 = = Zag 
Vol.8, 1897 emg 3.00 | Vol. 13, 1902. . «. 2.50 


hee 


Vol.ia2, 1901 . 2.50 


The NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE ‘will pay the 
following prices for copies of certain back numbers : 

Vol. 1, 1889, No. 2, $1.00; No. 4, $1.00 

Vol. 2, 1890, No. 2, $1.00 

Vol. 4, 1892, No. 1, $0.50; No. 2, $1.50; No. 3, 
$0.50; No. 4, Bo.50; No. 5, $1.00; No. 6, $1.00 

Vol. 10, 1899, No. 6, $0.50; Index, $o.59 

Vol. 13, 1902, No. 1, $a.z0 


Hubbard Memorial Hall, - - Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL MAPS PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Map of the Philippines (5 feet 2 inchea x 3 feet). 
Propared er the direction of the War Departuient. 


Map of South Africa (4633 inches). 
Prepared aodes the direction of the War Department. 


ol Northeastern China (34 x 28 inches). 
Prepared under the direction of the War Department. 
Map of the Chinese Empire, Japan, and the Russian-Manchurian Rail- 
way (ii x74 inches). 
Map of Alaska (28 x 24 inches), 
Prepared ander the direction of the U.S. Geological Survey. 


A Series of Twelve Maps the Alaskan Boundary Dispute. 
Deanacat ante? the ateectfna 6 of Hon. john W. Foster, ex-beecretary of State. 


Chart of the World on Mercator’s Projection (48227 inches). 
Prepared under the direction of the Hypilmograpbic Office. 


Map a Coba (187 14 inches}. 
Prepared under ihe direction of Robert T, HilL 
A Series of Twenty-five Full- page Charts, showing storm tracks and 
methods of weather forecasting. 
Prepared under the direction st Tr. Willis L. Moore, Chief 0. &. Weather Bureau. 


By Mail for Twenty-five Cents Each. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 
HUBBARD MEMORIAL HALL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ux department of Office Furniture, located on 6th floor, G St. side, isreplete 
fj with the largest ond most extensive line of Ofice Furniture we haye ever 
shown, comprising Roll-top Desks, Plat-top Desks, Roll-top Typewriter Dealcs, 
Fiat-top Typew riter Desks, ‘Typewriter ‘Tables and Cabinets, Office Tubles, 
Revolving f g and Sectional 


and Station- Offi at a | Bookcases, 
ary Chairs, J if FF y tur A cte. These 
QOthee Stools, f° ce url | ) e goods are the 


Revolving prodnctofthe 
best manufacturers. in America and have all the qualifications af high-grade 
furniture. All are made of carefully selecte] stock, thoroughly — 
and kiinedried. The desks are fitted with non- binding drawers. We 

also showing a complete line of the celebrated “Danner Revolving Book: 
cases, Which are concerled to be the best on the market. Especial attention 
is called to our new Sectional Bookcase, embodying as it does all the best 
points of other makes and several new ones of its own, We offer a special 
lot of these Bookcases, in weathered oak finish, complete in 4 sections, with 
base and top, non-binding doors and dust-proof Sections ; inside nicely fin- 
ished and no metal bands or clips showing at the joints, Made op in three 
different sire sections, 


$16.00, Complete 
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